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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN DECEMBER 


Further slackening of economic activity was evident 
in December, although some series showed gains. De- 
partment store sales advanced more than seasonally, the 
adjusted index rising 4 points to 146 percent of the 1947-49 
average. In contrast, automobile sales were off from 
a daily rate of 21,200 in November to 18,800 in December ; 
this represented a seasonally adjusted decline of about 
20 percent and could only in part be ascribed to stormy 
weather. 

Industrial production continued to decline, the ad- 
justed index dropping another 2 points to 103 percent 
of the 1957 average. Steel output suffered a further 
reduction, the rate of capacity utilization for the month 
averaging less than 50 percent. Automobile production 
was curtailed to avoid excessive inventory accumulation. 
Most other available indicators of production were down 
from November and year-ago levels. The rate of unem- 
ployment rose from 6.3 percent in November to 6.8 per- 
cent in December as the total number out of work climbed 
to 4.5 million. 


New Construction Declines 


The value of new construction put in place dropped 
in December to $4.4 billion. This was 9 percent below 
November and reflected a littlke more than the usual 
decline for the month. 

Total new private construction expenditures in Decem- 
ber experienced a somewhat less than usual seasonal 
decline to $3.1 billion, 7 percent below November and 3 
percent below the year-earlier month. New public con- 
struction totaled $1.2 billion, down 12 percent from 
November but 4 percent above December a year ago. 


Task Force Reports 

An economic task force appointed by President-elect 
Kennedy and headed by Professor Paul A. Samuelson of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology warned that 
the incoming Administration must be prepared to take 
prompt action to spur the “sluggish and tired” economy 
so it will turn upward during 1961. The report pointed 
out that business is still moving downward, with the 
prospect of additional greater-than-seasonal increases in 
unemployment and still lower profits. 

The task force suggested that a temporary cut in 
individual federal income taxes might be necessary by 
spring to combat the recession. The group did not endorse 
a large-scale emergency public works program to combat 


the decline in business, but it did recommend that in- 
creased spending already pledged for defense and foreign 
aid programs be pushed hard. Instead of the budget sur- 
plus in the current fiscal year forecast by the Eisenhower 
Administration, a deficit was seen as likely by the Samuel- 
son group, because of rising unemployment and _ falling 
tax receipts. But it also contended that a healthy economy 
in the sixties will not require a budget that is exactly 
balanced in every fiscal year. 


Further Inventory Cut 

The book value of inventories held by manufacturing 
and trade firms declined $100 million in November, after 
seasonal adjustment of the data. This reduction was 
somewhat smaller than the previous month and about 
equal to the average monthly drop reported since midyear. 
All of it was attributable to liquidations of manufacturers’ 
stocks of durables, which were cut $300 million. A $200 
million rise in retail inventories of durables, largely as 
a result of higher auto stocks, partly offset the decline at 
the manufacturing level. The change brought the total 
value of inventories down to $92.8 billion, still $4.6 billion 
above November, 1959. 

Sales by manufacturers were off $400 million in 
November on a seasonally adjusted basis, all of the decline 
occurring in durables. Deliveries by motor vehicle pro- 
ducers decreased considerably from the high October 
rate, and sales of electrical machinery were also down, 
Retail sales of durables fell $100 million. A similar de- 
cline in durables sales by wholesalers was offset by an 
increase in their billings for nondurables. Total sales 
by manufacturing and trade firms amounted to $59.8 bil- 
lion, $1.3 billion more than in the year-earlier month. 


Rise in Consumer Debt 


In November consumer instalment debt, seasonally 
adjusted, increased $186 million, nearly double the revised 
figure for the addition in October. Nearly half of the 
gain was in automobile paper, with expansion of other 
consumer goods paper and personal loans accounting for 
the remainder. Total instalment debt outstanding 
amounted to $42.7 billion at the end of November, of 
which automobile paper represented $18.0 billion. 

Noninstalment debt rose only $24 million in Novem- 
ber, after seasonal adjustment. Total consumer debt at 
the end of the month amounted to $54.6 billion, up $4.1 
billion from the year-earlier total. ; 
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Let’s Talk About Devaluation 


The propensity of economists to reason from assump- 
tions was illustrated at one of the recent meetings of the 
American Economic Association. Several experts on 
international trade and finance agreed that part of the 
gold outflow of recent months was speculative in charac- 
ter, and — assuming that the economy would be put back 
on the “growth path” again later this year — confidence 
would be restored with the result that this item in our 
adverse balance of payments would be eliminated. By 
inference, they were generally in agreement with one 
speaker who — assuming that recovery would be rapid 
under the guidance of the new Administration — asserted 
that interest rates would rise enough this year to eliminate 
any adverse flow of investment funds. 

More thought should be given to whether such assump- 
tions are warranted. The fact is that we do not have the 
necessary control over business fluctuations to ensure full 
recovery this year. No more do we have any way of 
knowing 1962 will be better. The odds that 1962 will 
exceed 1961 are not far enough from even so that any 
particular result may be taken for granted. The economic 
developments of the postwar period have eliminated the 
contributions of inadequate durable stocks and excessive 
liquidity to our domestic prosperity, and similar changes’ 
abroad have induced foreigners to build reserves instead 
of buying goods, resulting in an adverse balance of pay- 
ments that has deflationary impact on our economy. 


No Need to Ignore the Problem 


If the monetary and economic developments of the 
postwar years have produced a basic disequilibrium in our 
competitive positidn, a point developed here last July, 
the simplest solution would seem to be an adjustment of 
exchange rates to remove the disadvantages to our pro- 
ducers. To many, this is simply devaluation. They assume 
that it cannot be done, that other countries would not 
permit it, and therefore rule it out of consideration. One 
prominent economist asserts, without further explanation, 
that “we must exclude all talk of devaluation. It is not, 
in fact, a remedy that survives any serious thought.” 

If this refers merely to a unilateral raising of the 
dollar price of gold, there is some point to his dictum. 
lf, however, it is also intended to exclude negotiated 
changes in exchange rates, it is no more than a futile 


attempt to evade the issue. In the postwar period, most 
other countries have already modified rates in their favor, 
sometimes more than once, and there is reason to believe 
that with recovery this has become one important source 
of our present difficulties. If we cannot now even discuss 
a partial reversal of this process with our allies, the 
alliance is insecure indeed and may ultimately be unable 
to survive adversity. 

Occasionally the “hush-hush” view is challenged. At 
another of the meetings of professional economists, T. O. 
Yntema, financial vice-president of Ford Motor Company, 
pointed out that exchange rates are a special kind of 
price, which might be changed like other prices except 
that “adjustment of exchange rates ... is in conflict 
with our present mores and status symbols.” Neverthe- 
less, after a careful review of the situation, he concluded 
that the “means of achieving economic adjustments among 
countries... should include adjustments in exchange 
rates when fundamental changes in cost and supply con- 
ditions require them for equilibrium.” 

Unfortunately, the facts of the situation tend to be 
submerged in prejudices about “the prestige of the dollar” 
and unthinking taboos on rate adjustments. Devaluation 
has usually been undertaken by countries facing not only 
balance-of-payments deficits but also fiscal difficulties and 
inflation at home. These conditions do not characterize 
our situation. True, we have had our share of inflation, 
but the wholesale price index has been stable for three 
years, and the increases in consumer prices have mainly 
been in service items that do not enter into our interna- 
tional accounts. True also, we face new deficits in the 
government budget, but these reflect revenue losses de- 
riving from lower activity and do not derive from spend- 
ing in excess of the government’s financial ability. Fears 
that we may place ourselves in the conventional position 
of other devaluing countries are groundless. 

Somewhat more to the point are fears that if there 
is any tinkering with the peg to gold, the dollar will 
suffer as an international reserve currency and will no 
longer serve so effectively as a standard for world finance. 
No doubt this is a serious matter and would evoke violent 
psychological reactions from all who feel strongly about 
it. Too much of this supercharged thinking, however, is 
tied up with mistaken conceptions about gold. For many 
years gold has had value only to the extent that the peg 
to the dollar has conferred value upon it. No one now 
proposes to lower the real value of the dollar further. 
The current recession and future uncertainty about the 
business situation here do not suggest that any significant 
inflation could arise from an exchange adjustment. If 
the price of gold were increased, it would command a 
greater real value and so would the other currencies 
that maintained their present gold prices. This would 
also help ease the problem of the failure of the gold 
stock to increase in proportion to production and world 
trade. It seems clear that in the end we and our world 
could much better withstand the emotional storm evoked 
by devaluation than the consequences of alternative 
policies. 


An Enduring Maladjustment 


If the reader feels this to be a controversial position, 
we hope he will at least agree that the issues ought to 
be thrashed out. The first thing to determine is whether 
an enduring maladjustment has arisen. Over a year ago, 
in November, we suggested that comparative price studies 
he undertaken with a view to Thaking such a determini- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY 


Few developments had as much influence on the 
growth of this nation during the nineteenth century as 
the development of the railroad industry. Not only did it 
perform a major economic role in making regional and 
national markets available to a burgeoning industrial 
nation, but it also played a key part in welding the western 
states to the Union. 

In the two decades after the first public railroad was 
opened in 1830 the routes that sprang up were primarily 
local feeder-lines to nearby waterways. After 1850, with 
the stimulation of federal land grants and growing recog- 
nition of the potential of railroads, the pace of railroad 
expansion was stepped up and transcontinental routes 
were created by mergers of shorter lines and concentra- 
tion of new trunk lines. The 2,800 miles of track in 1840 
grew to 31,000 miles by 1860 and increased almost every 
year thereafter until a peak of 254,000 miles was reached 
in 1916, 


Transportation Giant 


Although the railroad industry has experienced a 
shrinking share of total transportation volume through 
much of the present century, it remains the behemoth of 
the nation’s various commercial transportation systems. 
Illustrating its huge size is the fact that in 1959, despite 
the prolonged steel strike, more than 2 billion tons of 
freight were hauled a total of nearly 582 billion ton-miles. 
This was nearly half of the national intercity total of 
freight transportation. In addition, 352 million passengers 
were carried about 22 billion intercity passenger-miles, 
accounting for more than one-fourth of total for-hire 
passenger traffic. 

Today most railroads are interstate carriers and are 
designated either as Class IT (annual operating revenues 
exceeding $3 million) or Class IT lines. The 109 Class I 
carriers dominate industry activity, obtaining nearly 99 
percent of total railroad operating income and volume. 
Moreover, just 40 of these accounted for 90 percent of 
the $10 billion operating income in 1959, 

About 85 percent of the $9.8 billion in operating in- 
come by Class I roads in 1959 came from freight. Pas- 
senger income accounted for 7 percent; mail, 4 percent; 
express, 1 percent; and miscellaneous, 4 percent. 


Industry Problems 


Of the numerous problems that perplex the industry 
today, two are outstanding: (1) the railroads’ loss of 
market shares to newer, more versatile conveyors, and 
(2) the industry’s difficulty in controlling the rising costs 
of a huge fixed investment in the face of gradually con- 
tracting traffic. A part of the industry’s ills stem from 
a failure of companies, especially before 1940, to compete 
aggressively with the newer modes of transportation aris- 
ing after 1920. On the other hand, costly union agree- 
ments, which raise the issue of “featherbedding,” or 
mandatory employment of personnel held to be unneeded, 
and regulatory restrictions, such as the sustained opera- 
tion of deficit runs, have been largely beyond industry 
control. 


YOUR STATE 


Burdened with heavy fixed charges, high operating 
costs, and inadequate revenue, the industry has attempted 
to achieve economies by spending a larger proportion of 
postwar income on more efficient equipment. Most im- 
portant of these cost-saving efforts has been a nearly 
complete conversion to diesel power, an undertaking 
which has halved annual fuel costs since 1946 and has 
brought about incidental savings in the form of greater 
payloads and increased train speed. Other technological 
improvements include the addition of centralized traffic 
control systems, greater mechanization of roadway main- 
tenance, and more efficient classification yards. 


World Railroad Capital 


Illinois has been the nation’s railroad center for a 
century. The first steam locomotive in the State — “The 
Rogers” — was put in operation in 1838, but not until the 
1850’s did railroading mushroom in Illinois. In the decade 
before the Civil War more than 2,679 miles of track were 
laid, bringing the Illinois total by 1860 to 2,790. 

Chicago, with eleven roads ending there, became the 
nation’s largest terminal by 1860, only twelve years after 
its first tracks were laid. Today, the city is the world’s 
largest rail center and daily serves some 30 railroads. 
Nearly 7,900 miles of line-haul and switching track are 
located in the city’s terminal district, which consists of 
1,750 square miles. Railroad shops and major installa- 
tions are found in 41 downstate cities and villages. 

A total of 29 Class I lines and 3 Class II lines operate 
in Illinois today on more than 11,200 miles of track. The 
state’s longest railroad is the Illinois Central, which has 
more than a third of its 6,500 miles of track here. Other 
companies with large amounts of trackage in Illinois 
include the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago 
and North Western, the Gulf, Mobile and Ohio, the New 
York Central, and the Wabash. In addition to the 32 
operating roads, there are 25 switching and terminal 
companies active in the State. Altogether, the railroad 
industry here employs nearly 93,000 persons, or about one- 
ninth of the national total. 

Nearly 87 million tons of rail freight originated in 
Illinois last year, and 96 million tons terminated here. 
The major commodity carried by the state’s railroads, as 
is true nationally, is coal. It makes up more than a third 
of the total tonnage in Illinois. Important groups of com- 
modities besides minerals carried are manufactures and 
agricultural products, which amount to about 26 percent 
and 17 percent, respectively, of total Illinois tonnage. 

As a primary carrier of bulk cargo, the railroad in- 
dustry’s future position will be strongly affected by the 
economic movements of a few important markets, such as 
steel, coal, and durable goods. However, the industry 
with its postwar improvements in technical efficiency has 
improved its potentiality to compete more effectively 
with other types of transportation. Also, the adoption of 
new innovations and services, such as “piggybacking,” 
and possible expansion of supplementary water and motor 
carrier service could further strengthen its position. 
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- STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
i SELECTED INDICATORS UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES Au 
3 Percentage changes October, 1960, to November, 1960 — ; 
t -30 -20 -10 ° +10 +20 +30 +40 Percentage 
1960 Oct. Nov. uni 
1960 | 1959 the 
= Annual rate 
in billion $ 
23 Personal income!............. 409. 5* 00) + 5.4 wet 
$ EMPLOYMENT - MANUFACTURING Manufacturing! ups 
— 0.7 | + 4.9 tor 
New construction activity! 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS Private residential. ......... | — 4.3 | -12.1 
Private nonresidential... .... 18.2¢ — 1.9} + 9.9 tio1 
3 — 9.7 | +15.6 fae 
is Foreign trade! For 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES Merchandise exports... ..... | + 8.3 | 417.7 
Merchandise imports........ 13.94 — 0.3 | 3.7 thir 
Excess of exports........... 7.0" +30.4 |4+109.8 anc 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
54.6» +0.8/} + 8.4 f 
Instalment credit........... 42.7» + 1.2] +10.3 
Business loans*®............... 36.5» +0.8/ 418.3 196 
z FARM PRICES Cash farm income’............ 48.0! +18.8 | + 2.6 
Gus} - 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
& Industrial production? = 100) duc 
Combined index............ 105*. — 1.9} + 1.9 to 
Durable manufactures... .. oe | 2.0) + 3.1 
: ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES Nondurable manufactures. . . 112e¢ | —~0.9/ +0.9 sim 
Nov. Percentage Production workers......... 97 0.6| — 1.6 
; Item 1960 change from Factory worker earnings' : 
(1947-49 Oct. Nov. Average hours worked....... 98 0.8} 1.5 wit 
= 100) 1960 1959 Average hourly earnings... . . 174 +04] + 3.6 apy 
—— Average weekly earnings. . . . 171 0.3] + 2.0 pul 
Electric power'................ 243.5 —-0.5| — 0.2 Construction contracts®....... 253 —13.0 | +21.6 goc 
Coal production’... 86.0 + 0.7 2.9 Department store sales*....... 142° 5.3) — 2.7 
Employment — manufacturing’. . 96.7 — 1.5 | — 4.6 Consumer price index*......... 127 + 0.1} + 1.4 mt 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing*| 172 .0* 0.3 | + 2.7 Wholesale prices‘ 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 119.0 | — 8.5 | — 4.8 All commodities. ....... 120 0.0) + 0.6 
Consumer prices in Chicago’. .. . 130.5 — 0.2; + 1.1 Farm products............. 90 + 0.4) + 5.3 
Construction contracts®........ 364.2 + 7.5 | +33.2 TT 109 | + 4.8 
214.2 — 3.3} + 7.9 128 0.2) -—0.5 
80.0 — 1.2} + 5.3 Farm prices? 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)’..| 317.0 + 6.5} + 6.0 Received by farmers........ 89 00/+ 4.7 
Petroleum 124.8 7.7] + 7.6 Paid by farmers............ 119 + 0.8 
'Fed. Power Comm.; Ill. Dept. of Mines; 3 II. Dept. of Labor; 
‘Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; >U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; ® F. Ww. 1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; *? U. S. Dept. 
Dodge Corp.; * Fed. Res. Bd; S1ll. Crop Rpts.; * Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. of Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; sF. W. Dodge Corp. 
Assn.; © Lil. Geol. Survey. ® Seasonally adjusted. »End of month. ¢ Includes Hawaii and 
“Data for October, 1960, compared with September, 1960, and Octo- Alaska. 4 Data for Oc ater, 1960, compared with September, 1960, and 
her, 1959. © Seasonally adjusted. October, 1959. ©1957 = 100. 'B ased on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 


_UNETED ‘STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


1960 
Item 
Dec. 31 Dec. 24 Dec. 17 Dec. 10 Dec. 3 Jan. 2 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.).........thous. of short tons..| 1,323 1,258 1.223 1,246 1,221 1,465 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 13,956 15,114 15,021 14,604 14,368 13 565 ; 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous... . . 103 134 153 158 159 "130 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. 7,139 7,422 7,152 6,984 7,068 3 
Freight carloadings................... thous. of cars....... 406 408 486 518 523 483 
Department store sales............... 1947-49=100....... 117 319 305 296 231 112 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
ne 1947-49=100....... 119.6 119.5 119.4 119.5 119.6 118.9" | 
Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 127.9 127.9 127.8 127.9 127.8 128.6" 
1947-49=100....... 81.5 81.5 81.8 82.8 83.3 83.2 
Finance: 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 276 253 351 360 290 226 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Weckly Supplements, * Monthly index for December, 1959. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Auto Output Second Highest 


Passenger car production in the United States in 1960 
totaled slightly under 6.7 million units — about 1.1 million 
units, or 20 percent, above 1959. Last year’s output was 
the second highest in history, exceeded only by 1955 
production of nearly 8 million cars. 

Two notable developments within the industry in 1960 
were the demise of the DeSoto line and the continued 
upsurge of the compacts. During the year production of 
compact cars passed the 1.9 million mark and accounted 
for 29 percent of total industry output, compared with 
755,000 units and 13.5 percent in 1959. A further indica- 
tion of the growing acceptance of the compacts was the 
fact that, among individual makes, two compact cars — 
lord’s Falcon and American Motors’ Rambler — placed 
third and fourth in output, surpassed only by Chevrolet 
and Ford, 

Total car assemblies, along with the relative shares 
of total output achieved by cach company for 1959 and 
1960, are shown in the accompanying chart. 


Industrial Production Lags 


The Federal Reserve Board reported industrial pro- 
duction in November fell 2 points below the October rate 
to 105 percent of the 1957 average, the lowest output 
since November, 1959. A key factor in the latest decline 
was a sharp reduction in auto production during the 
month. From an October mark of 123 percent, the FRB's 
index of auto output skidded to 109 percent. Combined 
with decreases in the production of such items as clothing, 
appliances, and television sets, the drop in car output 
pulled the total production index for finished consumer 
goods below 113 percent in November, from 114 percent 
in the preceding month. 


AUTO PRODUCTION 
THOUSANDS OF CARS 
70007- 
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2000} 
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Source: [Vall Street Journal, January 4, 1961, p. 3. 


Contributing to the decline in the over-all index of 
industrial production in November was a further slow- 
down in steel operations from 73 percent of the 1957 
average in October to 71 percent, the lowest in thirteen 
months. Textile production also decreased during the 
month, while output of mines and utilities showed little 
change. 


Record Crops in 1960 


American farmers brought in the biggest harvest in 
the nation’s history last year. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s final tabulation of crop output for 1960 showed 
the index of production hit 122 (1947-49 = 100), up 4 
points from the previous record set in 1958. At the same 
time, the agency reported that the record harvest was 
accomplished on 329 million acres, about 6 million less 
than in 1959 and the fewest since 1916. 

Production of almost every key crop advanced during 
the year with several setting new records for both total 
volume and yields per acre. Corn production, on a yield 
of 53 bushels per acre, reached 4.4 billion bushels in 
1960, compared with 4.3 billion in 1959, while wheat out- 
put increased 20 percent to 1.4 billion bushels. Other 
gains in production over 1959 were 9 percent each for 
sorghum grains and tobacco; 5 percent for soybeans; and 
2 percent for rice. 

Although farmers produced record volumes in 1960, 
early estimates by the department indicate that the value 
of last year’s crop output was less than in 1959, 


Year's Construction Down 


The total value of new construction put in place 
during 1960 dropped about 2 percent from the record $56.2 
billion in 1959. The Census Bureau’s latest estimate of 
$55 billion for 1960 fell a bit short of earlier government 
predictions for the year. 

Both public and private construction expenditures 
decreased during the year. Spending on public construc- 
tion fell from $16.3 billion in 1959 to $16.1 billion last 
year, mainly because of a 4 percent decline in highway 
outlays. In the private sector the most significant change 
was a 10 percent drop in the value of private residential 
building from $24.5 billion to $22.1 billion. This reduction 
was only partly offset by a $1.1 billion gain in private 
nonresidential building. As a result, total expenditures 
for private construction in 1960 came to $39 billion, 2 per- 
cent under the previous year. 


Unemployment Climbs 


About a_ half-million workers were added to the 
nation’s total of unemployed during December. The in- 
crease over November was three times the normal sea- 
sonal advance for the month. As a result, the seasonally 
adjusted rate of unemployment jumped to 6.8 percent of 
the civilian labor force, the highest December rate since 
1940, 

Labor Department data, in thousands of workers, are 


as follows: Dec. Nov. Dec. 
1960 1960 1959 


Civilian labor foro... 70,549 71,213 69,276 
61,059 61,516 60,888 
Unemployment. ................ 4,540 4,031 3,577 
Seasonally adjusted rate....... 6.8 6.3 3.5 
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AMERICAN AID TO UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


JOSEPH L. McCONNELL, Associate Professor of Economics 


The people of the United States constitute only about 
7 percent of the world’s population but they own most 
of the world’s wealth and have an inordinate share of its 
income. Our per capita income is now above $2,000 a 
year and growing steadily. The people of Africa and the 
teeming hundreds of millions who populate Asia and con- 
stitute the bulk of the world’s population have per capita 
incomes which are mostly in the range of $40 to $75 a 
year, or roughly 3 percent of the average income of Amer- 
icans. Even the industrial countries of Western Europe 
have incomes averaging only a quarter to a half of ours. 

Several events have transpired in the past forty years 
which give special significance to the unique position of 
wealth and power occupied by this country. The Com- 
munists have brought the Soviet Union to second position 
in industrial production and to at least this rating in 
military power. Operating under an ideology which de- 
mands the indefinite extension of their system, they are a 
direct rival in world power already and threaten to extend 
their sway to the underdeveloped world. 

Concentrations of wealth within any political system 
are protected by constitutions and statute law. But in the 
realm of world politics there is no such codification of 
law or common agreement on proper economic relations 
among the nations. A world coalition of underdeveloped 
economies under Communist leadership could create a 
climate hostile to and even destructive of our system of 
political freedom under law. It is our hope that the 
economic development of the backward areas can be 
brought along at such a rate that their own disposition 
to national self-determination will enable them to escape 
the domination of international Communism until they 
can learn a form of self-government that operates with 
the consent of the governed. So long as voting by country 
or voting by head are the accepted concepts for determi- 
nation of relative power in international government, the 
United States, being but one country with only one- 
fifteenth of the world’s population, must depend on the 
dispersion of political power in the world for impartial 
and friendly decisions. 


Where Our Aid Goes 


In these facts lies the political basis for our foreign 
aid programs. Very likely the political conflict situation 
reduces the effectiveness of these programs. This is shown 
by the distribution of the aid provided. 

Americans read of foreign aid, foreign loans, grants 
to this and that, and have trouble figuring out not only 
how much it costs them, but where it is going. In the 
first eleven years after the end of World War II we spent 
$57 billion in foreign assistance. Fifty percent went for 
rebuilding the industrially developed countries. They 
were able to use farge amounts and, strategically, they 
were most important. Thirty-two percent of the total 
went in grants of military equipment. Six percent was 
paid out in relief grants. The remaining 12 percent was 
economic development assistance, divided about equally 
between 7 strategic spots on the fringe of the Communist 
world and 75 underdeveloped countries not so strategically 
located. Our African and Latin American programs 
began in 1952 and have grown to the point where they 
were receiving roughly 10 to 20 percent of ICA’s non- 
European expenditures in the last third of the 1950's. 

In fiscal 1900 our Development Loan Fund and Inter- 
national Cooperation Agency expenditures for economic 


development assistance amounted to about $1.8 billion. 
About 45 percent of this went to militarily strategic 
countries of Asia. Most of the rest went to the Asian 
area also. Only 12 percent of the total went to Africa 
and Latin America together. 

When the world economic picture as a whole is con- 
sidered, it appears that our aid programs need to be 
diversified and expanded to a more balanced coverage of 
the entire underdeveloped world. Such a shift would not 
eliminate Communist penetration into new areas. There 
would continue to be trouble spots like Cuba, Laos, and 
the Congo. But the advantages now enjoyed by the Soviet 
Union would be minimized. 


Soviet Advantages in Undeveloped Areas 

The specific nature of our rivalry with Communism 
in the economically undeveloped areas has certain aspects 
which deserve to be recognized by Americans as playing 
an important part in limiting our success. Karl Marx 
aimed at the destruction of the capitalistic aspect of the 
most industrialized nations, but Communism’s function in 
the world has turned out to be the forced-draft industrial- 
ization of the landlord-ridden backward nations. It has 
used the industrial technology of capitalism in its own 
development and has, in a third of a century, brought the 
most backward of the large nations (relative to its 
population-resource potential) from one-tenth of United 
States industrial production to one-half while we were 
not standing still ourselves. This example does not go 
unnoticed in the underdeveloped world. 

Secondly, Russia never had an Asian or an African 
colony, a fact which affects favorably their relations with 
people of color and will continue to have great influence 
for some time. What has happened in Tibet or Hungary 
seems of no consequence when a nation is desperately 
striving to explain its poverty in terms of racial exploita- 
tion. Almost all of Europe outside of Russia plus the 
United States is stigmatized in the eyes of the former 
colonials for having had Asian or African colonies. 

A third feature of the Soviet relation with the un- 
developed countries is that they come not as superiors, 
bringing charity in the form of free grants to inferiors. 
They come to trade: a steel mill for shoes or cotton. 
In effect the Russians say “You have something we want.” 
This is a tremendous source of dignity for those who are 
struggling for status in the family of nations. 

If ICA were to negotiate capital grants to underdevel- 
oped areas to be paid for in imports of light manufactures 
not easily salable in world markets, it would be an act of 
bad faith, damaging to the interests of owners of Ameri- 
can factories producing these commodities and partic- 
ularly injurious to workers and their families. Here, 
where such goods are already available, such imports 
would displace workers and hamper our efforts to main- 
tain full employment generally. In contrast, Soviet indus- 
try is socially owned and extremely short of consumer 
goods. Although their total industrial product is one-half 
that of our economy, their workers are paid only about 
one-fifth the wage of American workers and regularly 
have trouble getting their wages spent. Thus the Soviet 
Union can take great quantities of raw materials and 
light manufactures with no burden to themselves. 


Characteristics of Underdeveloped Areas 
Although a realistic view of our position is desirable, 
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it should also be recognized that the economic problems 
of the underdeveloped countries are recalcitrant and can- 
not be readily solved by either the Communist approach 
or by ours. These countries are overpopulated, deficient 
in accumulated capital, and backward in literacy and 
technical skills. They are also strikingly dependent on 
primary production. That is, they depend for the genera- 
tion of their national income and finance of government 
on one, two, or three products of agriculture, forestry, or 
mining. Consequently, small cyclical swings in the in- 
dustrial countries which buy these raw materials, magni- 
fied by stockpiling or stock-liquidation, inflict on these 
primary producers catastrophic fluctuations in national 
income and employment, in government revenues, and in 
foreign exchange from goods exported. 

In the long run the purchasing power of these raw 
materials when exchanged for manufactured goods of 
other countries seems not to increase, but only to decline. 
That is to say, the underdeveloped countries find their 
terms of trade worsening. It is to escape the vicious 
circle of poverty, capital deficiency, product specializa- 
tion, and cyclical vulnerability that the economic develop- 
ment programs have been instituted. 

Much of the capital equipment and technical aid for 
a development program must come from outside the 
country and must be paid for in foreign currencies ob- 
tained from exports, foreign capital and grants, or bor- 
rowing. This is the point at which our aid program 
enters the picture. 

To utilize such aid, a substantial part of the cost of 
the program must be raised by mobilizing savings inside 
the country to pay for domestic labor and raw materials 
used in capital construction. Adequate cost-of-living goods 
—chiefly food in an extremely poor country — delivered 
where the workers of the development projects are em- 
ployed is the critical problem of any substantial develop- 
ment program. 


The Race to Beat the Birth Rate 


The more gradual non-Communist development pro- 
gram, if it is to be more than a superficial augmentation 
of raw material export facilities, must be based on rural 
community development for greater productivity in agri- 
culture. Improved general education, instruction in agri- 
cultural techniques, better implements, and improved 
seeds and breeding stock are representative parts of such 
a plan. But this is not the end. A humanitarian program 
consisting of health education, sanitation, purification of 
water, spraying for fly and mosquito control, and instruc- 
tion in child care must be included in the development 
program regardless of the consequences in lowered death 
rate. Population explosion is the result. 

Speculation about the early history of Eastern coun- 
tries indicates that they have probably had a high birth 
rate for a long time. Before contact with the West in 
the colonial relationship, famine and epidemics apparently 
swept through once a decade or so and carried away a 
third or more of the population. In the colonial period 
food transportation from surplus to deficit areas in times 
of local famine and use of quarantine regulations in a 
gross way allowed many populations to grow. 

With birth rates maintained, lower death rates sharply 
accelerate the growth. For some years population growth 
rates of 114 percent based on births of 45 per thousand 
and deaths of 30 had been typical and have furnished the 
basis for the calculation of capital needs to promote 
growth in per capita income. More recently it is becom- 
ing apparent that the falling death rates in consequence 


of the development programs have raised the population 
growth rates to 214 or 3 percent and even more. 

Thus the development programs themselves generate 
a population problem of a magnitude never before con- 
templated. Beginning to run has made it necessary for 
them to run faster. No small effort is needed. A solution 
to the problem of the high birth rate seems to many to 
be the only way out of this difficult situation. 


Our Potential Contribution 


The United States has the resources to make a great 
contribution to the development efforts of the eighty-odd 
independent countries which are bent on solving their 
economic problems. It is commonly estimated that the 
marginal capital to output ratio in the early stages of 
development is 4 to 1. That is, $4 of net capital forma- 
tion is required to yield an annual increase in output of $1. 
If population is growing at 3 percent per year then output 
must grow at 3 percent if a decline in per capita income 
is to be prevented. This requires net saving and invest- 
ment equal to 12 percent of the national income. 

In the early 1950’s, before the first Five-Year Plan 
could have had any effect, India was estimated to be 
saving 4 percent of its national income. At the end of 
the first plan, the rate was up to 7-9 percent. In Latin 
America average net saving and investment has been 
estimated to have been at 12 percent in the last decade, 
enough to provide a small gain in per capita income. 
Ilowever, this rate of capital formation has been achieved 
partly by a high demand for minerals in the industrial 
countries which may not continue secularly. 

Since 1957 our own growth rate has fallen below 
that experienced earlier and sharply below the postwar 
period to 1957. We can imagine circumstances where a 
greater lag could occur, calling for even larger capital 
exports. For example, if a disarmament agreement is 
concluded, we will face the problem of spending $40 
billion on something other than armaments and may be 
driven to expanding foreign development programs in a 
desperate attempt to maintain employment at home. 

Even apart from such special circumstances, it seems 
clear that we could do much more. Our present contri- 
bution of under $2 billion a year is only 5 percent of our 
current rate of expenditure on military personnel and 
equipment. It is less than one-half of 1 percent of the 
national income. Increasing the aid program would help 
stimulate our own growth. 

Foreign private investment originating here is run- 
ning under a billion dollars a year and is this high only 
because of oil investments. As a percentage of our na- 
tional income, our foreign investment rate is only one- 
thirtieth of that achieved by Britain before World War I. 
Moreover, there are many reasons why private foreign 
investment in the underdeveloped countries cannot be 
expected to do more than a small part of the job. These 
former colonials are shy of private capitalists and 30 
percent returns to foreigners. The whole climate is one 
in which an entrepreneurial class has failed to arise and 
do the job and which, therefore, may seem to require 
nationalization of industry including foreign-owned enter- 
prises. Finally, the need is often for social overhead 
capital of kinds which in the nature of the situation will 
not yield a profit. The bulk of the problem must be 
solved by public capital grants to countries with sound 
development plans. 

If the new Administration is really looking for a new 
frontier it should not overlook the chance to promote 
economic development in Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica in the face of the population explosion. 
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Let's Talk About Devaluation 
(Continued from page 2) 

tion, Tf anything of this kind has been done, it has not 

come to our attention. 

In the meantime, seattered evidence to support the 
need for exchange adjustment has appeared. In a recent 
statement, Roger Blough, chairman of the board of U.S. 
Steel Corporation, said: “In the steel industry, our hourly 
wage rates range from three to seven times as much as 
those paid to steelworkers in various countries overseas, 

In the past we were able to cope with this employ- 
ment cost handicap chiefly by reason of our advanced 
technology. tut today our competitors abroad are 
building plants and facilities that are just as modern and 
productive as our own and their operations are becoming 
more efficient, too.” 

Yntema of Ford also supports his plea for flexibility 
in economic adjustments among nations with data: “From 
comparative cost studies, | know that costs of direct labor 
in comparable automotive operations are about one-third 
as high in England and Germany as in the U.S. and that 
they are still lower in Italy.” He points out that in other 
elements of cost, the advantage abroad is smaller, or in 
some cases, a disadvantage exists, but this does not ¢limi- 
nate the basic disparity. “Furthermore,” he goes on, 
“foreign production will obtain additional advantages as 
the scale of operations increases and as improvements are 
made in supplier industries.” 

The processes by which low costs are converted into 
product prices and market shares are well understood by 
businessmen. This potential spreading of competitive dis- 
advantage is not confined to the steel and auto industries 
but may ultimately affect any part of the industrial prod- 
uct spectrum. 

In the light of such facts, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the.deficit in our balance of payments is 
not temporary. Foreigners who can buy more cheaply 
elsewhere do not seek our goods so avidly and may be 
inclined for a while to add to their gold and dollar 
reserves. This imposes an additional deflationary force on 
the domestic economy and impedes the recovery needed to 
restore the world-wide confidence that alone can ensure 
against massive withdrawals of liquid funds. 

Ilere, too, Yutema’s statement of the situation com- 
pels agreement: “We are not confronted by liquidity 
crisis now nor are we in any immediate danger of being 
confronted by such a crisis. | submit, however, that we 
do not know how to avoid such a crisis, should it threaten, 
by means that are compatible with our objectives as 
leaders of the free world.” 

We are inclined to add, under these circumstances, 
that the brief gold panic of last October, though of little 
importance in itself, may turn out to be the first rumbling 
of the earthquake. We cannot keep the house from shak- 
ing by pulling the bed covers up over our heads. 


Some Unattractive Alternatives 


The Eisenhower Administration has already made 
some moves to reduce the balance-of-payments deficit. 
The programs to stimulate exports by providing business 
services and by reducing trade barriers should be help- 
ful as far as they go. They were discussed here last 
July. More recent efforts have turned toward reducing 
expenditures abroad. These are of more doubtful value, 
since military and foreign aid programs should not depend 
on gold flows; this is not to say that existing programs 
are fully justified, but merely that they should be deter- 


mined independently. Moreover, transfer of foreign aid 
programs to other industrial countries will tend to ac- 
celerate the loss of markets we are already incurring. 

The main alternative policies that might be adopted 
to balance our international payments are deflation and 
protectionism, and these would lead us into the unpardon- 
able sin of permitting a further drift toward depression. 
This is the real path to disaster. A business slump here 
will pull the rest of the Western world down with us — 
industrial and underdeveloped countries alike — and pro- 
mote the ultimate defeat of all our aspirations. 

We cannot keep our goods competitive by deflating 
industrial prices and costs because that could be accom- 
plished only in deep depression. Stagnation has already 
put severe pressure on private fixed investment. Yet we 
have so far rejected the stimulus of easy money because 
lower interest rates might speed the outflow of gold. The 
net “easing” of bank reserves through Fed action amounts 
to only $1 billion to date. The banks have been doing 
their best to stand pat on interest rates and have kept 
even that minimal shift from reducing rates. by increas- 
ing their net free reserves correspondingly. Up to this 
point monetary policy has provided hardly any assistance 
to halting the decline. 

A widely held view is that the government can counter 
the recession by means of fiscal policy alone. There can 
hardly be any quarrel with this in principle, but as a 
practical matter this easy solution fails to take account 
cither of the magnitude of potential deflationary forces 
or of institutional limitations on getting things done. 
With 7 percent of the labor force unemployed, one thing 
is sure: any unnecessary depressants should be avoided. 

That is another reason why protectionism should be 
ruled out. The usua! objection to tariffs and other import 
restrictions is that they would bring retaliation and wipe 
out all the gains won for free trade over the last quarter- 
century. What is not so well understood is that the drying 
up of trade would depress domestic activity in all the 
countries affected. The pressure to reduce business in- 
vestment which is now being experienced in this country 
would be intensified by any loss of export markets. Build- 
ing trade barriers is just another policy for pushing us 
deeper into a cumulative slump. 

It should also be noted that recession and protection- 
ism are mutually interacting. When business declines, 
demands for protection are intensified; the whole blame 
is then often put on “excessive low-cost imports.” Senator 
J. K. Javits (R., N.Y.) recently stated that the new Ad- 
ministration faces a major struggle over protectionism. 
Ile cited reasons to show that the threat of an “old 
fashioned tariff and quota wall” represents a real danger 
to our international position as well as to our own eco- 
nomic well-being. 

We cannot afford the depression that would be en- 
gendered by measures of deflation and protection. The 
economy is already burdened too much by the deflationary 
effects of the adverse balance of payments and its con- 
comitant high-interest-rate policy. Some measures now 
in effect or proposed will help, but it is doubtful that they 
can suffice to compensate for a basic disadvantage in costs. 

So let’s talk about devaluation, Discussing it with all 
concerned should serve to bring rationality to bear on 
the problem, and it might even turn out to be the least 
disadvantageous solution. The time to take up the ques- 
tion is now, when the surplus countries are enjoying full 
prosperity and there is hardly any unemployment problem 
abroad to be aggravated by exchange rate adjustments. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Canada Ups Taxes on American Investors 


The emergency budget just presented to the Canadian 
Parliament calls for changes in the country’s tax code 
which will raise taxes on the earnings of United States 
investors in Canadian business by $50 million a year. 
The budget proposes an increase in the tax rate from 
5 percent to 15 percent on dividends that are received by 
foreign parent companies from their wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries. A special tax of 15 percent will be placed on 
the income derived from branches of foreign corporations 
doing business in Canada. Also, the withholding tax will 
be raised from 5 percent to 15 percent on income earned 
by foreign investors on their Canadian stocks and bonds, 

In order io offset any dampening effects on the Cana- 
dian economy that may result from a reduction in foreign 
investment coming into the country, tax incentives are 
heing offered to domestically owned businesses. For 
example, the ceiling for the minimum 21 percent tax rate 
on annual corporate earnings has been raised from $25,000 
to $35,000. Companies which develop new products are 
allowed double depreciation for one year on the capital 
expenditures made. The same allowance is made to busi- 
nesses which locate in chronically depressed areas. 


Marital and Family Characteristics 


Data released by the Bureau of the Census indicate 
that the number of married couples in the United States 
increased from 36 million in 1950 to about 40 million in 
1900, a gain of 11 percent. At the same time, the total 
population of the country rose 19 percent. The reason for 
the substantial difference between these two rates of 
growth is that the increase in total population was con- 
centrated among children and elderly persons, whereas 
the number of young adults advanced less rapidly. 
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In 1960 the median age at first marriage for men was 
slightly below 23 years and for women slightly above 
20 years. It has declined by over 3 years for men and by 
almost 2 years for women since 1890, with the greatest 
declines occurring during the decade of the 1940's. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 it remained relatively constant for 
hoth men and women. 

The average size of families in the nation, excluding 
Alaska and Hawaii, was 3.68 persons in 1960, This is 
somewhat greater than that in 1950 but still below the 
3.76 persons per family reported in 1940. The number 
of persons under 18 years of age increased to 1.42 per 
family in 1960. On the other hand, the average number of 
family members over 18 years of age declined to 2.26 
persons last year. 


Cigarette Sales Up 


According to estimates published in Business Weck, 
cigarette sales in 1960 totaled 476 billion, approximately 
20 billion or 5 percent more than in the previous year. 
The retail dollar volume also set a new record of $6.6 
billion, a gain of about $500 million over 1959, Cigarette 
sales declined very sharply following the cancer scare in 
the early 1950's, but they have climbed steadily for the 
last six years, with the last four years setting yearly 
records. In 1960 sales of all types of cigarettes except 
regulars increased over 1959 sales. Menthols increased 23 
percent, filters 5 percent, and kings 4 percent. 

Preferences among the types of cigarettes continued 
to follow the pattern established during the past few 
years. For the first time, filter cigarettes, including 
mentholated ones, captured more than 50 percent of all 
cigarette sales; ten years ago they comprised less than 
1 percent of the total market. Regulars accounted for 
28 percent of all cigarettes smoked and kings made up 
about 20 percent of the 1960 market. 


Use and Management of Water 


The total volume of water used in the United States 
has been rising very rapidly during the present century. 
In 1900 the daily average requirement of water was about 
50 billion gallons. In 1958 the number of gallons of water 
consumed daily amounted to 300 billion, and by 1980 an 
estimated 500 billion gallons will be used daily, 

At the start of this century about 50 percent of the 
nation’s water was used for irrigating land and 25 percent 
for industry. In 1958 irrigation still remained the largest 
user of water with 40 percent of the total gallonage, 
steam-clectric power had moved up to second place with 
30 percent, and industry’s share had dropped to 20 per- 
cent (see chart). By 1980 it is expected that about one- 
third of the water will be used for irrigation purposes, 
one-third for steam-clectric power, and the remaining 
one-third for industry and public consumption. 

Because water has been readily available in most parts 
of the country, little effort has been made to harness and 
manage it with an eye to meeting future needs. Much of 
our water is polluted as a result of this lack of public 
concern. Among the problems of water management being 
studied by the experts are improving storage facilities, 
converting salt water into high-quality water, improving 
methods for transporting water to arid localities, improv- 
ing flood protection, reducing the causes of pollution, a:.d 
improving the facilities for treating polluted water. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Most major indexes of Illinois business continued 
their downward movement in November, with a few 
notable exceptions. Seasonally adjusted department store 
sales in Chicago dropped 9 percent, and most of the other 
indicators declined slightly from the previous month’s 
level. Construction contracts and petroleum production 
each inereased 8 percent, and life insurance sales rose 
7 percent during the period. 


Conservation Program in Illinois 

According to the State Agriculture Stablization and 
Conservation Committee, the federal government has 
allocated $15.8 million to Illinois for its 1961 farm con- 
servation programs. This figure includes $8.8 million for 
the Agricultural Conservation Program and $7.0 million 
for the Conservation Reserve Program. 

The ACP, which was set up for the improvement of 
farm land, includes for 1961 such projects as sod water- 
ways, terraces, farm ponds, contour strip-cropping, and 
pasture development. The federal government pays up to 
60 percent of the cost of such projects on individual 
farms, with the remainder being supplied by the farmer. 
The CRP is the old soil bank program and applies to 
those farmers who signed five- or ten-year agreements 
during the soil bank’s operation from 1956 through 1959. 

In 1960 there were nearly 50,000 farms in the State 
participating in the ACP and 6,000 in the CRP. The 
counties receiving the largest allotments for ACP prac- 
tices in 1960 were McLean ($207,000), La Salle ($178,- 
000), and Iroquois ($172,000). 


Industrial Development Financing 

The Illinois State Chamber of Commerce recently re- 
leased the results of its survey conducted last November 
on the local industrial development financing offered to 
incoming businesses by communities in Illinois. The re- 
port shows that local supplemental financing efforts to 
attract new industry vary widely. They range from small 
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loans to outright gifts, which cover part or all of the 
cost of such items as land, buildings, machinery, or mov- 
ing expenses. The money for loans and gifts is raised in 
such ways as donations, sales of stock in corporations, 
and receipts from municipal sales tax levies. Most cities 
engaging in industrial development financing are found to 
offer loans on fairly liberal terms. 

The report further indicates that some form of finan- 
cial inducement to new industry is found in all sizes of 
communities in nearly all parts of the State. As would 
be expected, the most enthusiastic supporters of programs 
to attract new industry are concentrated in smaller or 
medium-sized cities which are in need of new industrial 
payrolls. The ability to raise money for industrial de- 
velopment appears to vary inversely with the level of 
prosperity in a community. 


The 1961 Highway Program 

According to data released by the Division of High- 
ways of the State Department of Public Works and 
Buildings, funds totaling $256 million are proposed for 
the 1961 primary highway program in Illinois, almost 
$29 million more than last year. This program consists 
of $181 million for construction and right-of-way acqui- 
sition of the Interstate Highway System and $75 million 
for improvements on other primary but non-interstate 
highways. The federal government is supplying about 
$161 million for these improvements; $60 million is to 
come from state and local sources and $35 million from 
the Cook County bond issue. 

The total estimated cost of projects listed for the 
ten Illinois highway districts for 1961 amounts to $323 
million, or $67 million more than funds available. Proj- 
ects in District 10 (Cook County) have an estimated cost 
of $138 million, with construction on Interstate 94 ac- 
counting for 60 percent of this amount. About $40 million 
of construction is planned on Interstate 57, a north-south 
route connecting Chicago with Cairo. Another major 
highway construction project is located in the northern 
part of the State, where an estimated $31 million is to be 
spent on Interstate 80. 


Petroleum Production 


A recent Illinois State Geological Survey report, 
Petroleum Industry in Illinois in 1959, states that Illinois 
ranked eighth among the oil-producing states in the 
United States, accounting for 3.1 percent of the nation’s 
oil production. In 1959, Illinois oil output declined to 
76.7 million barrels, a decrease of 5 percent from the 
80.8 million barrels produced in 1958. 

In 1940 oil production in the State reached its record 
high of 147.6 million barrels. After 1940, it declined 
steadily until 1954 and 1955, when it made modest gains. 
Between 1955 and 1959 the continued expansion of sec- 
ondary recovery operations held production firm in spite 
of a decrease in drilling activity and lack of significant 
new oil pool discoveries. 

Although total petroleum production is down from the 
1940 level, water flood oil production has continued: to 
expand, totaling 43.8 million barrels in 1959, or 57 per- 
cent of the state’s total oil output (see chart). Since 
1942, when this method of increasing oil production began 
to be used in Illinois, there has been a rapid growth in 
waterflood projects. During the last ten years, the num- 
ber has advanced about 700 percent to a total of 499 
projects in 1959, 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 


November, 1960 
eC 
| 
| Electric Estimated a 
n | set | Power Con- Retail Depart- Bank Postal q 
(000) | sumption Sales 4 (000 000) (000) 
: | kwh) (000) ales 
t., 1960. +185 5 —3. —3. 
Percentage change from... ... 1050 4170 2 423 | 4 
| | 
i NORTHERN ILLINOIS | | 4 
r fOct., 1960....| —23.0 —1.5 +7.3 +5 —3.2 —4.0 
1 Percentage change from... nov 1959...| +86.5 +0.9 | —4.7 +8.3 +5.2 
| $ 1,955 na. | $ 9,574 $ 83 $ 159 
{Oct., 1960....| +40.4 +8.1 —0.4 ~3.0 
Percentage change from... . \Nov., 1959....| +447.6 422 47.3 423 
(Oct., 1960....| —38.0 12.0 1.2 6.2 4) 
Percentage change from... ‘Nev, 1959. +868 na ins 
$ 489 na. $10,541 $ 88 $ 117 
{Oct., 1960... +8.7 —3.8 —7 —3.7 +5.5 
Percentage change from... . \Nov., 1959... L881 aia 457 495 
$ 257 na. $ 4,983 n.a. $ 66 
(/Oct., 1960... g 5 —17. 
Percentage change from... . prong 1959... 1 
_ Rock Island-Moline....................... $12,072 25,908 830,97 $ 126» $ 235 a 
Percentage change from... . \Nov., 1959... | $2,090 —6.3 —8.6 +3.7 | +41.2 
$1,568 | 62,101 $18,405 | $ 200 | $ 242 
Percentage change from... .: Nov., 1959... 463.5 | 22 3 +6.4 | +44 
1 
>> CENTRAL ILLINOIS | | q 
$ 217 10,625 $ 5,903 $ 81 | $ 128 4 
Oct., 1960... . —74.2 —0.2 +3.2 na —4.4 —5.3 
Percentage change from... 4171.2 | +109 411.5 | +4715 
Champaign-Urbana........................ $ 423 15,086 $9,452 $ 89 | $ 141 
fOct., 1960....) —11.7 +1.2 +10.7 na. | —10.5 +1.0 
Percentage change from.... Nov., 1959... +54 9 | +5.5 +21.2 
1 $ 181 14,293 | §$ 6,503 $ 51 | $ 7% 
fOct., 1960....) +104 | 40.8 | +80 | +5.8 
Percentage change from... . Nov., 1959...) 2 | | —5 | +86 | +13.7 
$ 5,353 37,508 $11,950 $ 120 | $ 119 
| Oct., 1960. ... +0826 +-4.4 —2 | —16.8 —9 
Galesburg............. 9,456 | $4,422 | na. | SI 
i ercen age ¢ ange rom... Nov., 1959. 20 5 1% 7 | 11.0 | 
$ 317 54,737" | $16,659 $ 224 $ 349 
‘Oct., 19600. 105.8 -5.9 —0.9 +14 —2.6 +9.2 
ercentage change from... . Nov... 1959 14902 187 44 40.5 +71.9 
$ 299 13,526 | $5,505 | $ s2 | $ 79 ; 
(Oct., 1960... 73.0 +6.8 | +0.2 —5.5 —7.6 } 
Percentage change from. \Nov., 1959... 1235 LO 5 | | | +9.6 
$ 2,021 38,330 $14,022 $ 131  $ 304 
(Oct., 1960...) +1471 =F.2 +2.8 +4¢ 
i ercentage change from... ‘\Nov., 1950... L418 2 _ je 48.2 
| | 
| SOUTHERN ILLINOIS | | 
{Oct., 1960... 22.3 —12.1 +19 na. ~—2.1 
$ 222 21 ,363 $ 5,163 $ 44 $ 44 
(Oct., 1960... 79.0 140 “0.9 na 43.2 
ercentage change Nov., 1959... 30 7 15.5 +5 42 6 417.6 
$ 69 12,355 $ 4,829 na $ 53 
Percentage change from JOct., 1960. 8.9 
“***\Nov., 1959... -18 10.1 5.3 +3.8 
; * Total for cities listed. © Includes East Moline. © Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. | 


Data include federal construction projects. 7 Local power companies. * Illinois De- 
partment of Revenue. Data are tor October, 19600. Comparisons relate to September, 1960, and October, 1959. 4 Research Depart 
iments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales percentages rounded 
by original sources. * Local post office reports. Four-week accounting periods ending November 11, 1960, and November 13, 1959. 


Sources: ' U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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